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BOOK REVIEWS 

The American Indian as a Product of Environment, with Special Reference 

to the Pueblos. By A. J. Fynn. Boston : Little, Brown and Company, 

1907. 8°, 275 pp., ill. 

This work is the outgrowth of a degree thesis originally prepared for 
the University of Colorado, and deals with the old problem of the relation 
of man to environment, taking most of its illustrations from the sedentary 
tribes of the Southwest, of which the author has personal knowledge. It 
notices in succession flora, fauna, and human inhabitants, homes, food 
and clothing, government, education, industries, religion, and ceremonies. 

The treatment is good and shows close study of geographic and cli- 
matic cause and effect, but the author is frequently in error in his specific 
statements, chiefly from following such general, and therefore unreliable, 
theorists as Morgan and Brinton. For instance, the clan system, instead 
of being universal as Morgan taught, is now shown by Swanton to have 
been of extremely limited range. The chief usefulness of the dog was 
not as a hunter, but as a sentry at the home camp. "Superstition" 
seems hardly the word in an ethnologic treatise, and it is extremely 
doubtful if Indian hospitality had its reason in the fear of possibly offend- 
ing a god in disguise. The statement that among the Pueblos "several 
rabbits were killed in the course of a year ' ' hardly does justice to the 
Hopi and Zuni rabbit drives. The author's chapter on the effect of 
civilization upon the native race covers the ground very effectively. 

James Mooney. 

True Indian Stories, with Glossary of Indiana Indian Names. By J. P. Dunn. 
Indianapolis : Sentinel Printing Company, 1908. 16°, 320 pp., ill. 

The author of this little volume of studies from the pioneer days of 
Indiana is the secretary of the State Historical Society, a trained writer 
and investigator, and our most competent authority on all that relates to 
the Indian tribes of the Ohio valley. The sketches were originally 
written for newspaper publication and have been remodeled for more 
permanent form. 

Of the dozen stories presented nearly every one is in some measure 
known to students of the early history of the Middle West, but never 
before have all the facts been so well hunted down, brought into con- 
nected sequence, and told in a way to convey their full meaning of tragedy 
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and human interest. Of special interest are the stories of the death of the 
witches, by command of the Shawnee Prophet ; the account of William 
Wells, the Kentucky captive and interpreter, killed while defending the 
prisoners at the Fort Dearborn massacre ; the ' ' Tragedy of the Falls, ' ' 
the murder of a party of friendly Indians and the trial (and later exe- 
cution) of the murderers, where " every juryman wore moccasins and 
carried a hunting knife;" the narrative of Frances Slocum, the lost 
captive of Wyoming ; and " The Trail of Death," telling of the forced 
removal of the Potawatomi in 1838. 

An index glossary of 67 pages gives the correct Indian form and 
etymology of nearly all the local names in the state, of Indian origin or 
connection. The numerous illustrations are nearly all of special his- 
torical value. The volume might well be used as a history reading book 
in the schools of the Ohio Valley region. 

James Mooney. 

The Application of Statistical Methods to the Problems of Psychophysics. By 
F. M. Urban, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: The 
Psychological Clinic Press, 1908. 8°, 221 pp. 

This book is written for the modem psychologist, treating quite fully 
one of his very important problems. In the same way that statistical 
methods and the application of the probability concept have furnished a 
ray of hope to the anthropologist when dealing with the intricate prob- 
lems confronting him, they have appealed to the psychologist. It is not 
our purpose to give a digest or even comment on the present work in its 
entirety, because it is not primarily important to anthropologists. On the 
other hand, the intricate methods of statistical procedure are for some 
reason so difficult of approach and their understanding depends so much 
on the minute details of presentation that any new demonstration of their 
applicability and significance will be welcome to anthropologists, even 
though the subject matter be entirely psychological. 

Dr Urban states rather clearly that the probability and frequency 
concepts must underlie every procedure with phenomena in which the 
frequency of a given observation result is a part of the data. Of special 
interest to the psychologists is Dr Urban' s claim that judgments of rela- 
tivity when expressed in terms of quantity are also susceptible to treatment 
by the same concept, if indeed they be explicable by any other concept 
whatsoever. One of the first and in some respects the only exact found- 
ation to psychophysics was conceived in Weber's law and the work of 
Fechner with lifted weights by which efforts were made to find a unit of 
experience that was equivalent to a unit of quantity. Taking this as a 



